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I do not find what he said : I find that he wept. I read 
of tears. I do not read of satisfaction. 
Chapter 2, also ; 

" Tears wash out a sin, which it is a shame to confess 
with the voice.'' 

Chapter 3, also the Prophet (Psalm 51, v. 19). 

" The sacrifice of God is a broken spirit ; a contrite and 
humbled heart, O God, thou wilt not despise." 
Chapter 4, also (Psalm 32, v. 5). 

"I said, I will confess against myself my unrighteousness 
to the Lord, and thou forgavest the impiety of my sin. 

Which Augustine explaining, says : 
Chapter 5. 

,l Great is the goodness of God, that He should have for- 
given sins on a promise alone. He does not yet pronounce 
with his mouth, and yet God already hears in his heart, 
because that he was saying [in his heart] was as it were to 
pronounce something. For the wish is reckoned for the 
work/" 

Gratian then gives a variety of passages from the Roman 
civil law, to show how the attempt to commit a crime 
was punished by that law, even where the crime was not 
committed (chapters 6 to 21) ; and passages from the 
Fathers supporting the same principle (chapters 22 to 30). 

The object of these chapters is evidently to show that 
the intention of the mind is to be regarded in acquitting 
or condemning, rather than the ontward act. 

Gratian goes on to represent how that party in the 
Church argued from these authorities : — " It appears more 
clear than light that sins are remitted by contrition of 
the heart, not by confession of the mouth.'" 

Gratian then gives two passages (chapters 31 and 82 
from Prosper, as he says, but really from Julianas Pome 
rius,s the substance of which is, that by judging ourselves 
we may obtain pardon, without the knowledge of any 
other person. 

Gratian proceeds thus with the argument of those who 
hold this opinion : — 

" This also is proved by that authority of the prophet 
(Ezekiel, ch. 33): 'In whatever hour the sinner shall 
have been converted and groaned, &c. ;' for it is not 
said, 'shall have confessed with his mouth,' but only, 
' shall be converted and groan, he shall live in life ; he 
shall not die.' " k 

Gratian proceeds with the argument : — 

" Hence, also, the prophet savs :— 
Chapter" 33. 

"'Rend your hearts, and not your garments'(Joe], ch. 2, 
13). 

"Showing that sins are remitted in contrition of the heart, 
which is understood in the rending of .it, tpd not in confes- 
sion of the month, which is part ojf outward satisfaction, 
which is called the rending of garments, understanding the 
whole by a part 

"Hence, also, by the same prophet, the Lord says: — 
Chapter 34. 

" ' Be turned to me with your whole heart, and I will be 
tnrned to you.' For conversion is called as it were a 
turning of the heart from every side. But if our heart is 
turned on every side from evil to God, straight it obtains 
the fruit of its conversion, that God being turned from His 
anger to mercy, should grant the pardon of sin, for which 
He was at first preparing vengeance. Whence it is given 
to be understood that even while the mouth is silent we 
can obtain pardon. Hence even those lepers whom the 
Lord commanded that they should show themselves to the 
priests were cleansed in the way, before they came to the 
priests. From which fact, doubtless, it is given to be 
understood that before we show our faces to the priests, 
that is, confess our sins, we are cleansed from the leprosy 

of sin. Hence, also, that the 

Lord might show that the sinner is cleansed, not by the 
judgment of the priest, but by the bounty of Divine Grace. 
He healed the leper by touching him, and afterwards com- 
manded him to offer to the priest the sacrifice of the law. 
For the leper is touched when the mind of the sinner, en- 
lightened by being looked on by divine goodness, is pricked. 
Whence, Peter, after his third denial, the Lord looking on 
him, poured forth bitter tears, by which He washed out 



• TJtrum sola cordis conlrltione a lecrcu satisfactione, absque oris 
eonfeatione quisque possit Deo satisfacere, redeamug. Sunt enim qui 
dicunr, quemlibet crimlois veniam sine confessione facta ecclesite at 
sacerdotal] j udicio poaae promererl , j uxta Ulud Ambrosli auper Lncam, 
aA cap. 84. 

Cap. 1. 
Petrna doluit et fleilt, qnia erravit, ot homo. Non Invenio quid 
dlxerit ; invenio qaod fleverit. Lacriatas ejus lego, autiafactioaem non 
lego. 

_ e. S. Item. 

Lacnmte lavkttt delictual, qaod roce pndor est eonfiteri. 
c 8. Item Prophets. 

S3criftclara Deo flpiritaa contribulatus; cor contrltnm et humllla- 
tum, Deua, non deaplcies. 

_ e. «. Item. 

Dlxi, contltebor adreraum me injuatltiam meam Domino, et tn re- 
misisll Imptetatem peccatl mei. 

Qaod Aagustinus exponens, alt. 

Cap. S. 

Magna pietas Dei, nt ad aolam promiaslonem peccata dlmiscrtt. 
Hondom pronontlal ore, et tamen Deoa Jam audit In conk-, quia ipsum 
dicere quaai quoddam pronanciare at Votam enim pro opere repu- 
tatnr.- Decree. Cans. xxxiiUqa. 3, Dial. I. 

' Lace clarlus constat cordis conlrltione, non oris confeaaione. pec- 
cata dlmlttl. 

• Gratian la very often Incorrect In giving the namea or the anthers. 
■Hoc idem pronator auctorl ata ilia prophetiea ; ' In qoacauqne 

horapeccator ruerlt conversue, etiuge^merlt,&c. , Hon enim dicitur, 
or« conreaana fuerit, aed tantum, convene* fuerit et taujemaarlt, vita 
rivet, et non morletor C. S3, lauer end. 



the sin of his denial. The leper shows himself to the 
priest when the penitent confesses his sin to the priest. 
He offers the sacrifice of die law, when he executes in 
fact the satisfaction imposed on him by the judgment of 
the Church. But he is cleansed before he can come to the 
priest, when the pardon of sin is granted through contrition 
of heart, before confession of the mouth '" 

We regret to have to leave out any of this interesting 
argument, but oar space will not admit the whole. 

It goes on to argue (ch. 35), from the teaching of St. 
Augustine about the commencement of the work of grace, 
and concludes — " Since, therefore, as has been proved, we 
are raised up by grace, and made the children of light, be- 
fore confession, it evidently appears that sin is remitted 
by contrition of the heart alone, without confession of the 
mouth"J (ch. 36). 

The argument then proceeds upon I. John, 3, 9: — 
''Whosoever loveth not, abideth in death." Either the 
person confessing loves, and is passed already from death 
to life, or he does not love, and remains in death in spite of 
his confession. 

The whole argument is wound up thus : — " Sin, which 
is proved to have been remitted before, is, therefore, not re- 
mitted in confession. Confession is, therefore, made to 
show repentance, not to obtain pardon : and as circumci- 
sion was given to Abraham for a sign of righteousness, and 
not for a cause of justification, so confession to the priest 
is offered as a sign of pardon received, not as a cause of 
remission to be received"* (ch. 37). 

Gratian then proceeds to the argument on the opposite 
side (chapters 38 to 87) : — " Others, on the contrary, tes- 
tify, saying, that no one can be cleansed from sin without 
confession of the mouth and satisfaction of work, if he has 
time for satisfaction" 1 (ch. 37, part 2). 

Gratian gives this argument with equal fairness, bat 
space does not allow as to follow it. We can only say 
that many of its authorities which seem most to the pur- 
pose are not genuine ; that many prove little to the point ; 
and none suppose the priest to say " I absolve thee,'' but 
only that " the priest approaches as a petitioner for the sins 
of the penitents" 1 " (ch. 61). 

At chapter 87 Gratian introduces the first party, in reply, 
asserting thnt some of the authorities produced by the ad- 
vocates of confession, Chrysostom and Prosper for instance, 
were plainly perverted (which, indeed, cannot be denied) ; 
and that others were not to the point. The following com- 
ment on a passage from St. Augustine quoted by the other 
party to prove confession necessary is a good specimen : — 
"No one. is affirmed to be cleansed from sin unless he has 
suffered punishment of sin. But it is one thing to confess 
sin to'the priest, and to make satisfaction for sin at his judg- 
ment,and ft is another thing te confess to God inthe heart, 
and to punish sin in oneself by secret satisfaction. For 
penitence is, as Augustine says, grief of the heart, by 
which each punishes in himself what he has offended"" (ch. 
87, part 2). 

Gratian then introduces the advocates of confession, 
coming in again with their reply; and a very forcible re- 
ply it seems at first sight, supported by a long quotation 
from St. Augustine, entirely on their side (ch. 88) ; but 
the passage, when examined, turns out not to be St. Augus- 



1 Hinc etiam propbeta ait : 

Cap. 33. 

Scindlte cordsyvestra, et non vestimeota. 

Ostendens in contrttione cordis, qua> in ejusdem aclsslooe inteiligl- 
tur, non in confeaaione oris, qua) para eat exterioris satisfactlonis, 
quam scissuram vestium nominavit, a parte totum intelligens, peccata 
dlmittl 

Hinc etiam per eondem prophetam Domlnas ait : 
Cp.34. 

Convertiminl ad me in toto corde vestro, et converter ad vol. 

Converaio autem dicltur quasi cordis undique rersio. Si antem cor 
nostrum nndiqne, a malo ad Deum vertitur, max snas conversions 
fructum meretar, nt Deus ab Ira sua ad mlserieordlum conversus 
peccatl prasslet indulgentiam, cujns primo pratparabat vindictam. 
Coda datnr intelligi, quod etiam ore tacenle veniatn consequi pos- 
snmua, Hinc etiam leproai iili, qulbus Dominus prse^eplt ut oaten- 
derent se saeerdotibua, in itinera antequam ad sacird -les venirent, 
mundatl sunt. Ex quo facto nlmtrum datur intelligi qaoi ante- 
quam sacerdotibos ora nostra ostendamna, id eat peccata nostra 

conflteamur a lepra peceati mundamur . 

Hinc etiam ut Dominus ostenderet, qu d 

non aacerdotali Jutiicio, scd largitare diviose grntiat peccator emunda- 
tur, leproaum tangendo raundavlt, et postea sacerdotl sacrincium ex 
lege offerre prascepit. Luprosus enim tangitur, quum respecta divings 
ptetatis mens peccatorls lllustrata compnogitur. Undo post trinam 
negationem Petrua, Domino earn reaplciente, profudtt amaras lacri- 
mas, qu bus culpam negationis sub diluit Leprosus aemetlpsum 
aacerduti reprassentat, dum peccatum suum sacerdotl poaniteus confl- 
tetor. Sacrincium ex lege olfert dum satisfactionem eccleaiss judlclo 
slbi impoa'.tam factla exsequltnr. Bed antequam ad sacerdotam per- 
veniat, emandatnr, dum per contritionem cordis ante confosaionem oris 
peceati venia indulgetur. 

J qnam ergo ante confeiaionem, ut probatnm eat, 

sumus resuacltatl per gratlam, et alii lucis factl, evidentlasiine apparct, 
qaod sola cordis oontritione, sine confeaaione oris, peccatnm remitti- 
tur. 

k Non ergo in confeaaione peccatnm remittitur, quod jam remissnm 
esse probatnr. Fit itaque confesaio ad oatenalouem posnitentle, non 
ad lmpetratlonem rente, et aient circumcklo data est Abrahas in sig- 
nnm jojlttise, non in caosam Justification!*, sic confesaio aacerdoli 
offertor in eignum veniae accepts, non in causam remiasion.s acci- 
piendas. 

1 Alii e contrarlo testantur, dicentes sine confeaaione oris it aatts- 
factione operia nemlnem a peccato posse mandari, at tempos aatia. 
faciendi habueric. 

* Sacerdotl, qui pro dellctia posnltentinm precator 

accedit —Pope Leo I. 

' Nnllos enim asserltnr a peccato mnndari, nisi 

peceati passus fuerit pcenam. Sedallnd eat peccatnm sacerdotl eon- 
fiteri, et ejus arbitrio de peccato aatiafacere ; atqai allud Deo corde 
conflteri, et secreta satLfactlone peccatnm in ae ipso punlre. Sat 
enim poanltentla (at ait Auguetlnua) dolor cordis, quo quisqus in se 
punit quod daliqult " 



tine's at all. It was thus that men were deceived in that 
age, into adopting novel doctrines by false testimonies at- 
tributed to ancient fathers. 
Having thus given the arguments on both sides with 

equal fairness, Gratian says : 

" We have briefly expounded by what authorities, and 
by what support of reasons, either opinion of satisfaction 
and confession can be supported. But to which of these 
opinions we should rather adhere is left to the judg- 
ment of the rsadeb. For either opinion has for sup- 
porters wise and religious nun" (ch. 89, at the end.) 

The Decretum of Gratian was " corrected," after the 
time of the Council of Trent, by a Commission of Cardinals 
and doctors appointed by the Pope. This commission 
(commonly called " The Roman Correctors") has left us 
notes upon Gratian. To the passage last given, they have 
appended this note : — " To the judgment of the reader ; it 
is most certain, and must be held for most certain, that 
sacramental confession of mortal sin is necessary, to be used 
in that manner and time which is appointed in the Council 
of Trent after other councils."* (Note on the place.) 

It is truly most certain that this was the law established 
by the Council of Trent, in the year 1551 ; and partly es- 
tablished before by the third Council of Lateran, in the 
year 1215. It is equally certain that Gratian could find 
no such law of the Church of Rome in the twelfth century, 
and, therefore, Gratian had nothing for it but to leave the 
question " to the judgment of the reader." 

This seems to us now, as it seemed to Gratian then, a 
fair exercise of " private judgment ;" and it proves beyond 
all question that in the twelfth century the Church of Rome 
had not yet come to any judgment in favour of the necessity 
of confession to a priest, in order to obtain pardon of sin. 

In respect of this question, it seems that in the twelfth 
century one half of the Church of Rome were right good 
Protestants ; and the other half were as yet but indifferent 
Romanists, having as yet no notion that the priest should 
say, " I absolve thee." 

How many of the modern doctrines of the Church of 
Rome have we already proved to have had their first es- 
tablishment in the Church of Rome herself after the 
twelfth century ; we shall probably count them up in a 
separate article some time hereafter. We think this in- 
quiry deserving of the serious consideration of Roman Ca- , 
tnolics. 

This instance may serve to correct an error which many 
Protestants fall into. It is common for Protestants to 
imagine that the Church of the middleages was wholly dark, 
and devoid of the knowledge of the gospel of the grace of 
God. We think the bold and vigorous statement which 
Gratian gives in his treatise on penitence of the doctrines 
of a large portion of the Church in bis day is well calculated 
to correct this serious error. The Church of Rome after 
the Council of Trent, in which all her members were bound 
to profess errors, is a very different tiling from the Church of 
the twelfth century, in which men were, at least on many 
points, at liberty, which liberty many used, to profess the 
truth. 



THE CHURCH OF ITALT. 
If the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome were an institu- 
tion of our Lord Himself, and not, as alleged by Protestants, 
the tardy result of continual encroachment on the rights 
of other Churches, the farther back we went,the more clearly 
we should be able to trace the powers of that Church as 
undisputed and universally recognised by all others. If, 
on the contrary, our Lord did not institute any such 
supremacy, but intended each Church to mould its own 
constitution, subject only to the divine verities recorded in 
the sacred Scriptures, without being subject to any su- 
preme local see, then we may fairly presume that if we go 
back behind the period of successful encroachment, we 
shall find other Churches acting independently of the Church 
of Rome, and denying her right to dictate either in points 
of doctrine or practice to those who were uot (according to 
the divine laws and institutions of Christianity) subordinate 
to them. 

A priori, before consulting the records of history, two 
coses are equally possible, and might each account for the 
actual state of things existing at the present day. The one 
is, that in the origin of Christianity, Rome was universally 
admitted to be the mistress of all other Churches, but that 
in later and more degenerate times, as heresies and schisms 
arose, a considerable number of other local Churches re- 
belled against her lawful and divine authority ; the other, 
that our Lord and His Apostles gave the Church of Rome 
no supremacy over other Churches, but that that Church 
availed itselfof its superior wealth and favourable situation at 
the ancient seat of empire, gradually to nsnrp a power which 
Christ never gave her, and that thus she was, by a gradual 
system of persevering encroachment, at last able to grasp 
at universal power over the whole Church, and practically 
for a considerable period to exercise it over a large part 
of it. 
Which of these two theories is borne out by historical - 



• Quibua auciorjiatibus, Tel quibus rallooum Urmamentia utraquo 
sententU satisfaction^ et confeuionis Innlutar, In medium br«»iteT 
exposuimus. Cui autem harum potlua. adhserendum ait, lectorisjo- 
diclo rtservatur. Utraque enim rautorea habat sapieotes et religiosos 
tiros. 

' Leetorii judicio: Certlsaimum est, et pro eertisalmo habendum, 
peccatl mortalis oceeeaariam esse confesslonem tacrameotalem, eo 
modo ac tempore adhibitam, quo in concllio TridenUno post alia eon- 
cilia eat eooeututum. 
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facts is the question we now propoM to ourselves to 
discuss, and as we intend to resort to no disputable authbri- 
ties, we would fain hope the discussion will not be without 
interest or profit to every sincere student of truth, whether 
he calls himself a Roman Catholic or Protestant. It is ob- 
viously one which will require a considerable space to deal 
with it satisfactorily, and cannot be summarily disposed of 
in a single article. 
Let us begin with Italy. 

If the Church of Borne were by Divine appointment 
-the mistress of all other Churches, we may fairly con- 
clude that those of Italy, at least, were no exceptions, 
and that her Divine supremacy was there, at least, at »U 
times universally acknowledged. 

The dogmas of faith are by a certain class of theolo- 
gians in modern times admittedly not as old as Christi- 
anity, but asserted to have been from time to time de- 
veloped by the Church as Christianity grew and became 
matured under its fostering care. But here, at least, 
such a doctrine is inapplicable ; and to introduce the 
theory of development to explain the growth of the Church 
itself, would simply be to admit the Protestant solution 
of the difficulty, by tracing the supremacy of the Pope to 
encroachment instead of Divine right. 

The question in this aspect is simply One of historical 
fact, and tnust obviously be decided simply by historical 
evidence. 

We may premise also that the burthen of proof ties 
naturally upon those who attert the supremacy. It does 
not legitimately lie on its opponents to disprove it. We 
shall go, however, beyond what can fairly be required of 
us as protesters against the dogma, and for the present 
shall confine our inquiries, as we have said, to Italy. 

Is it, then, historically true that the whole of Italy has 
from the earliest times acknowledged the supremacy of 
Borne? 

We beg the attention of our Roman Catholic readers to 
the historical facts which follow : — 

Italy from very early times was divided into two great 
provinces— 1st, the Italick Diocete, which comprehended 
the present kingdom of Lombardy, and the other countries 
subject to the empire south of the Danube, of which Milan 
was the metropolis j and, 2ndly, that of Borne, which com- 
prised Tuscany, the present States of the Church, Naples, 
Sicily, and the Mediterranean islands of Sardinia and 
Corsica, usually known as the Loca Suburbicaria. * 

Under the Roman empire the former was placed under 
the civil government of a Pratorian prefect ; the latter 
under the jurisdiction of a City prefect, whose power ex- 
tended not only to the city itself, but to those adjacent 
provinces which were usually called the Suburbican, or 
suburban regions, and which we find from a rescript of the 
Emperor Severus extended to a distance of one hundred 
miles round Rome. * 

This civil division, we shall find, was in early timet 
adopted as the measure of ecclesiastic jurisdiction also, the 
Bishop of Rome having sway over the city of Rome and 
the Suburbican provinces annexed to it, while the bishop of 
the Italick Diocese, of which the metropolis was Milan, had 
undisputed sway over the rest of Italy. 

Thus we find the earliest ecclesiastical historians, Tbeo- 
doret, Euaebius, and Sulpitius Severus, and also the most 
ancient versions of the canons of the General Council of 
Nice, treating the matter. 

Theodoret styles Dionysius Bishop of Milan, Bishop of 
the metropolis of Italy,' and refers to him and Liberius, 
Bishop of Rome, as having been seized and driven into 
exile because they would not coincide in the Arian heresy. 
St. Athanasius, in like manner, in his history of the Arians, 
and also in his second apology before the Council of Milan, 
speaks of the bishops assembled from Rome and Italy, 
meaning by the latter the bishops of the Italick diocese, as 
contradistinguished from those of the diocese of Rome. 1 

Sulpitius Severus, in his sacred history,' referring to 
die heretic Priscilian and his associates, says — "They 
addressed themselves to Damasus, Bishop of Rome, and 
Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, as the bishops who had the 
greatest authority m those days ;" plainly treating them as 
the respective beads of the two great dioceses already re- 
ferred to. 

So Kusebrus, in his Ecclesiastical History,' tells us that 
when Paul of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch, reluaed to give 



Domnns possession of that church, an appeal was made, not 
to the Bishop of Rome, bat to the Emperor Auretiah, who 
referred it to the decision of the Bishops of Rome ahiv 
Italy. We might easily multiply instances, but we think 
we need not heap up authorities on this head of the argu- 
ment) as Ruffinus, the ecclesiastical historian, seems to 
place the matter beyond doubt when, in epitomizing the 
sixth canon of the iirst General Com>cil (that of Nice, 
a.d. 325, at which no less than 816 bishops attended), the 
very earliest record of the privileges of the Roman See, he 
tells us that " according to ancient custom, the Bishop of 
Alexandria bad the care of the churches in Egypt, just as 
the Bishop of Rome had the care and charge of the tubur- 
hiean churches.''' s 

That Ruffinus could not have been mistaken in the sense 
of the Nicene canon, or in the province of the Bishop of 
Rome, ie plain, because he was himself an Italian, born 
not above twenty years after the Council of Nice, and a 

(>resbyter of the Church of Aquileia, a city in constant 
nterconrse with Rome— a writer whose works have always 
been deemed of the highest credit, and approved of by 
Popes, Fathers, and Councils, and who could never have 
dared to Ihnit the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome to 
Bach narrow limits as the suburbican regions, had not his 
power at the time been notoriously known to have been 
confined within these limits. 

Justellus also gives us a very ancient 'paraphrase of the 
Nicene canons, from which the same thing appears — viz., 
that the Bishop of Rome had a primacy over the province 
of Rome and the Suburbican places by ancient custom ; and, 
ill like manner, the Bishop of Alexandria had power over 
Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis, and the Bishop of Antioch 
in the countries adjoining it ; h and the Greek scholiasts 
reiterate substantially the same thing.' 

To come, however, to more modern authorities, We 
think it will not be difficult to show that the primacy of 
the Popes was disputed for many centuries after the Coun- 
cil of Nice, throughout every part of Italy which lay out- 
side the boundaries we have already mentioned. 

Let us try this by taking individual cases. Three of the 
most distinguished cities of northern Italy, outside the 
borders of the Suburbican provinces, were Milan, Aquileia, 
and Ravenna. 

We shall first consider the case of the greatest of them 
— Milan, i According to usage of modern times, the 
Archbishops of Milan are indisputably subject to the Popo ; 
and if any of themetropolitan churches wehave named were, 
in the early ages, subject to the Patriarchate of Rome, we 
might naturally expect that the See of Milan, rendered 
famous as having been the see of the great St. Ambrose, 
one of thecFathers of the Church, and a Saint in the Roman 
Calendar,' 'would have been so. 

That this was not the case, however, is capable of the 
clearest demonstration. We must necessarily limit oar proofs 
within a reasonable compass, and our first witness shall be a 
Pope — Pelagius I. — who, writing in the year 555, distinctly 
confesses that it was then an ancient custom that the 
Bishops of Milan did not come to Rome for ordination, but 
that they and the Bishops of Aquileia were accustomed 
to ordain one another. k 

Pelagius, however, like other Popes, was anxious to re- 
duce the Bishops of Milan to dependence upon him ; and 
shortly after (as appears from another epistle) ho actually 
invoked the secular power of the Emperor's lieutenant to 
endeavour to effect his object. ' So far, however, was this 
project from being effected, that Platina, the historian of 
the Popes, (who was librarian of the Vatican under Pope 
Sixtus IV.,) in his life of Pope Stephen IX., distinctly 
admits that Milan subsequently entirely withdrew itself 
from communion with the Church of Rome for 200 
years together ; m and we find from ecclesiastical history 
that it was with difficulty reduced to submission, even 
by the all-powerful Hildebrand (afterwards Gregory 



VII.), about the year 1059. Peter Damian in that 
♦ear was sent by Pope Nicholas II. to interpose on his 
behalf in a period of great disturbance ; and Cardinal 
Baronius tells us that the interference of Damian, instead 
of being at once submitted to, was met by a popular 
clamour, led on by the clergy, "that the Ambrosian Church 
ought not to be subject to the laws of Rome ; that the 
Pope had no power of judging or ordering matters in that 
See ; and that it would be a great indignity if that Church, 
which under their ancestors had been always free, should 
now, to their extreme reproach (which God forbid), become 
subject to another Church." Baronius goes] on to tell 
us that "the clamour increased ; the people grew into a 
higher ferment; the bells were rung; the episcopal 
palace beset ; the legate threatened with death ;" n and this, 
remember, in the middle of the eleventh century, on the 
very eve of the accession of Pope Hildebrand to the Papal 
throne. We mink these are pretty clear proofs that the 
See of Rome, whether considered in its metropolitan, 

}>atriarehal, or apostolical character, was not acknow- 
edged to be the mother and mistress of all Churches, even 
by the adjacent city of Milan, at least up to the middle of 
the eleventh century," and, we believe, to the present day 
it preserves several traces of its ancient independence.* 

Let us next turn to Aquileia, a famous city of Priuli 
(not far from Trieste), which was long considered the key 
of Italy, and had been the residence of Augustus and other 
Roman Emperors, and was afterwards itself made the 
seat of a Praetorian prefect, and ultimately a Patriarchate, 
ad. 570.' 

We have already seen that neither the Bishops of Milan 
or Aquileia sought ordination from Rome, but that Ihey 
mutually ordained each other ; and though Pope Pelagius, 
in the epistle already referred to, insinuates that this was 
done only to save the trouble and charge of a journey to 
Rome, yet the learned Peter De Marca, ' Archbishop of 
Paris, honestly confesses that the true reason was, that 
Milan being the head of the Italick Diocese, the ordaining 
of the Metropolitan of Aquileia belonged to him as Pri- 
mate ; and the ordaining the Primate of Milan belonged to 
him of Aquileia, as being the first metropolitan of the 
diocese of Italy. 

We find, however, that Pope Gregory L, Bbout the end 
of the sixth century, made a vigorous attempt to subdue 
Aquileia to his jurisdiction by an armed force ; and Ba- 
ronius gives us the written remonstrance of the Bishop of 
Aquileia and his provincial synod, addressed to the Em- 
peror Mauricius, a.d. 590, against the attempt of Pope 



» The™ has been a good Ucsl of controversy about the real extent 
of the " Suburbicary provinces," and whether Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Corsica were not too remote to come nnder that division. Possibly, 
If It were neceswry to discuss the exact koondiulet, we ahould Dad 
that the power of the Bishop or Rome before the rlae of the pa- 
triarcltal power extended only to the Suburbicary places which were 
under the Jurisdiction of the Prrefectut urbis, hat that when his pa- 
triarchal jurisdiction arose. It became coextensive with that of the 
Fsosrttu wrets, who bad ten provinces nnder bis Koverment, taoludiog 
she Sicilies, Corsica, and Sardinia, as well as the Suburbicary places. 
For onr present purpose, however. It Is quite unnecessary to discuss the 
question of exact boundai lea. It is quite sufficient for oar purpose, lr 
It did not Include the whole of Italy, hat excluded the ItatUk Bto€ttt\.u 
which Aquileia, Milan, and Ravenna were chief cities. 

b Phil. Bertetii. Pithanmi Dialribse. Toloue, 1S08. P. 26 
" Quapropter halite magictratus, ubi de capite Senatoris agebatuY, ex 
•sttburbanls provlnclls ad PrcFectum urbis; ex alili ad Piatfeetum 
prastorio ltaUsarefeiebest.— 1»18, C.TIleod. de appelL Slants rarpeele 
saax-semnl semper inburtricariae regiones, quarom metropolis full 
Boats, at rellquee Itallse Medlol&num. 

• Theodoret. Bed. Hist, I. 2, c. IB, p. 91. Valestui edition, lew*. 

• St. Athaaaslus Opera To. I., p. 863. Ben. Ed. Paris, 18VB. 

Histor. A* Ian. ad Mooachos, n. 88. 
" D-tonytlus episcopas Hedlolani, est autem et ipsa Metropolis Ital- 
lse." Theodoret, Bcc. HI-. Lib II, c. 15, p. »L AmeteL ISM. 

• lib. I, p. 444. Logdun, 1647. 

' Lib. 7, c. 80, p. 231. Vaksiue edition, 1698. 



s Ruotnt Aquillensls Presbyter! Histor. Bcclea., lib. I., c «., p. tin. 
Eeeles. Hist, autorea Basil 1547, Can. vi. « Bt at apud Alexandrians 
et ia ttrbe Roma, vetusta eonsuetudo serretur, ut ret file JEgypti, vol 
hlc Buburblcariarum eccleilarum sollicltudiasm genu.** 
— Labbe and Cats. Con. Gen. tool, t, p. 55- 

* Jastellas and Voellas Codex Canonnm Ecc. Universal. Paris, 
188} P. 384, Con.lltma Conclll Nlcranl. VI. Ds prrmatu Eccle. 
Romas, vel aliaram etrltatum eplscopts. •* Antiqul morts est ut urbto 
Romanta Eplscopos habeas ptloc patutn, ut Buourttooria loca, et 
ODWOin provlnclam sua sollicltudine gubernet, que rero apad iE?yp- 
tom aunt, Alexandria) Kpiscopus omnium hebeat aollleitudmetn. 
S, mutter autetn et circa Antiocliiarn et in coeterta prSTloclia privl- 
leffia propria serrentnr roetropoHtants Ecelesils. 

> Blbnotheca Juris Canon Veteris.— Tom. It. Voellui at Jus- 
tellus. Bd. Parts, 1(582, p. 878. Alex. Arlstcnus. Sjnodl Klcseoss, I. 
7. Alexaodrinus Eplscopus super .£gyptum, Lvblam, et Ptntapolim 
potestatewi habeat, et Komanus super eos qui Romas subditl sunt. 
K«i o Pojftijf rSv inro Putins'. 

J Anion las, a poet who floarlibed In the fourth century, under the 

Emperor Gratiao, in his Ordo Nobilium Urbium, rants Milan as the 

4th city In the world.- Corpus Vet. Poet, torn II, p. 1800, Loud. 1721. 

14 Et Medtolanl mlra omnia, copla rerum, .... 

Omnia qua) mxRnla operum velnt aemula forrols 

Rxcellunt t nee Juncta premlt vlclnla Rom*/* 

Procoplus, the Greek historian, who wrote In the Sib century, de- 
scribes Milan as then excelling all the cities of the world, except 
Rome, in site, population, and wealth. - De Bello Gotthlco, Lib. ll., 
c 7, ad unem, torn. I., p. 408. Paris, 1661. 

k Epistle of Pope Pelagius I. A.D. (88. Joannl Patricio Catrar- 
tario Inter cetera. *' Is mos antiqnns fnlt, ut quia pro longtnqultate 
vel dirhcultateltinerts au apostolico ooerosuni i.lis fuerat ordinarl, ipsl 
ae hvrlcem Mediolanensi* et Aquilelensis ordinare Episcopi detmbxtent." 
— Labbe and Coss. torn- ft. col. 808. 

• Epis. Valerians Patricio. Ibid p. 887. 

■ Stephanos IX. pontlncatura adepras, statlm cnravlt ut Medlola- 
netrsls ecclesla qest a Romans, doeenf tsfere annls se subtraxerat, nunc 
demum eidem outemperaret.— Plat, de Vit, Pont, p. 1*1. Colon. 1328. 



* Natna digna Sedls Apostolic veneratlone reeeptas, ac negotila, qrrte 
now attraxerant, Inamattsv4»ast diem alternm factions clericomm.. 
repente la popalo rftJuroxtuvexorlttuY ,{ Non debere Ambrosiarutni 
Bcdesiam Romanis legthus tnbjscere; nnllamqne jndlcandl vel cUsjkk 
nendl vfm Romano Pontine! IA Ilia sede competere. Klmia tndJgwun, ' 
lnquiunt, ut quse sub progenltoribas nostris semper exutit libera, ad 
nostra) confustonis opprobiom nunc alterl (quod absit) Ecelealas sit sub- 
jects.' Postrerno tumnltuanuum clamor attolllmr, ex diversls parti - 
bus ad Episcopate palatiutn eonvenltur; dein tintlnnabula perstre- 
pwat, prcegraadls seress tubas, quss 1111c eat, tota clvltas clangoribus ln- 
tonator. Intenubant mini, (at itn loquar) omnia mort«m, et nt ab 
amlcla mels mlhl swpe suggestum est, nonnnlli meam sanguinaui 
sttlahant"— Baron. Annals, torn, xi., p. 262. A.D. 1089, n. 43. 

* A enriana proof that the Church of Milan was not In his tntrft 
galded by lb* l i nag e s of Rome may be taken from SL Augustine (Bp. 
38, n.8l,adCasulanum, torn. II., p. 80, Ben. Ed., 1679), where he 
tells us that the Roman and same or the Western Churches kept the 
Sabbatb (Saturday) a fast, but that It was otherwise at Milan (p. 8L n. 
88) where tt was observed as a festival. St. Augustine also tells us 
that whan only a catechumen he went to consult St. Ambrose, for 
the sake of bis mother. Monies, who was disturbed lu her mind by 
observing the difference between whst was done at Rome ani Milan. 
St. Ambrose told him he coald give him no better advice in the 
case than to do as be himself did, "for when 1 go to Rome," 
said be, '* I fast on the Saturday, as they do at Rome ; when I am here 
I do not fast." Prom this, no doubt, arose the old proverb, *' When 
at Homo, do as they do at Rome." K Mater nvea Medlolanum me 
rirarrmtn. invenlt Eecleslam . Saboato you . jejunantejn, .coeocrat, 
perturbarl et fluctuare quid ageret : cum ego taiia non curabaaa, 
sed propter ipsam consulni de hae re bestisslmss memorfa* vimm Aa- 
brosram; respondit mihl nihil se rfeeere me posse, nisi quod Ipse faeeret, 
quia tt melius noaset, Id pollus observers*. Cuaque ago putaswm, 
nulla reddlta rations auctoritate sola sua nos vaiulsse admoaere ne 
Sabbato jejunaremus, subsecutus est, et ait mihl ; ' Cum Romam 
venlo, i^uno Sabbato ; com Die sum, non jejuno. Hoc cum 
matrl renuntlassem, Ubenter amplexa est.' " Ep. lir., ad Januari- 
um. torn II.. p. 134, s. 3. Ben. Bd. 

' For instance, the Ambrositn ritual la almost the only national 
liturgy In the West which has keen spared by the Roman Church, and 
the Rlto or Culto Ambroglano, Is still in use throughout the whole of 
the ancient Archblshoprlck or Milan. Several attempts hare been 
made to Introduce the Roman service m Us place, but they have been 
foiled by the attachment of the clergy and the people to their ancient 
rile. The Scriptures, too, are not read from the Vulgste, but from the 
ancient venlon called the Italic*, which preceded that made by 9t 
Jerome. Several other minor differences in the ceremonies are also 
anxiously retained, extending even to the shape of the causers or tart- 
boll. 

' Ausoniua treats It as the ninth slty In the world in his day. 
" Nona Inter claras Aqullels cieberls arbes. 
Itals ad Illyrlcos objects colonla moMee"— p. 1301. 

Yet such la the transitory nature of human affairs, that It is now 

. scarcely to be found upon any msp. It still has, however, the empty 

honour of giving its name to a patriarch (who does not even reside 

there, bnt at Udlno), the primate of Istria, and metropolitan of tan 

Bishops of Treviso, Padna, Vicente, Como, Verona, Trieste, Ac 

'Paul de Marca. De concordia sacerdotlt et Imperii. Paris, 
1701 (p. 853, lib. 6, c. 4, i. 7). " Ambrosll sane Medlolanensla epis 
cop! electio et ordinal io, quae fscta est a synodo tolius Italiae decreto 
Impel ator'aValentinlinlcoacI a, evinc'tntbU juris per Hiss tempestatet 
Romano Pontlflctcompetlvisse In ordlnatione Metropolitan! Medlola- 
nensls, a qua menus abstlnutt per malium atvL sero asurpata ejoa 
ordlnatione, . , , 1'elaglus loslnuxre tameA nititur bauc cunsuo- 
tudlnem lntrodnctam esse viundts sumptlbus qnl electo Incumberent 
si Bomamproordinatloneaccedeiecogereturj cam vera hujus Insti- 
tntl ratio In eo conslatet, quod cum Medtolannmeaset caput Diocceaeoe 
Italiere, ut consul ex Cooetllo Aqullelensl, ordlnatlo aletropotltss 
Aquileiensls ad Episcopam Medlolanensem optimo jure pertineba*, Prl- 
matis vero Medlolanentis ordlnatlo ad Aqnllelnsem Epuvopum, quod 
primus asset inter fdetropolitanos Synod! geneiralUDIocceaeOs lullcsJ." 
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Gregory, in which they set forth the state of their case and 
the unjust and violent proceedings of the Pope, and plainly 
tell the Emperor that they had at the time of their ordi- 
nation sworn obedience to their Metropolitan, which they 
never had nor would violate; and that unless his 
Majesty was pleased to remove this compulsion, their 
successors would not be suffered to come to Aquileia for 
ordination, but would he forced to fly to the Archbishops 
of France, as being next at hand, to receive it there.' 

That the Bishops of Aquileia, therefore, were ignorant 
of any title in the Boman See to be considered their 
lawful ecclesiastical head, and that they were on the 
contrary determined to the uttermost to dispute the Papal 
aggression, with which they were, for the first time, 
threatened at the close of the sixth century, is as plain as 
history can make it. The ideas of Borne, or of its devoted 
historian Baronius, upon the subject are, of course, a 
different matter; and when the Emperor complied with 
the remonstrance, and wrote to the Pope commanding him 
to cease the prosecution, and to give the Aquileian Bishops 
no further trouble, Baronius cannot restrain his indigna- 
tion and rage both against the Bishops and the Emperor. 
The historical fact, however, is not the less clear, that the 
Bishops of Aquileia would rather have acknowledged the 
superiority of the Patriarch of Gaul than that of the 
Boman Pontiff so late as the year 590. 

Let ns now turn to Ravenna, another city of great 
importance, which from the reign of Honorius had been 
for some time the residence of the Roman Emperors, and 
was subsequently the seat of the Gothic and Longobardic 
kings, and the constant residence of the Exarchs of Italy in 
the declining times of the empire. The Bishops of Bavenna, 
so far from acknowledging allegiance to the Bishops of 
Borne, for some ages disputed even their precedence, which 
was generally acknowledged even where their primacy was 
disputed, in which they were not unfrequently supported by 
the Exarchs. Not to tire out the patience of.our readers, 
we must be contented with giving a single instance. 

In the year 649, Maurus, Archbishop of Bavenna, suc- 
ceeded to that See. * He was consecrated by three bishops 
of his own province, ordained his own provincial bishops, 
and was so far from seeking any confirmation from the 
Bishop of Rome, that Hieronymus Bubeius, the historian 
of Bavenna, tells us he received the pall from theEmperor. u 
This gave great offence to Pope Martin I., and his 
successor Eugenius I., bat they were obliged to pnt up 
with it. The successor of Eugenius, however, Pope Vita- 
lian, determined, if possible, to reduce Bavenna to sub- 
jection (just as Pelagius had in vain endeavoured to reduce 
Milan, and Gregory I. Aquileia), and actually went so 
far as to summon Maurus to appear at Borne, which he 
refused to do ; whereupon the Pope excommunicated him. 
But 'so little was the patriarchal or apostolieal jurisdiction 
of the Pope then thought of at Ravenna, that Archbishop 
Maurus took the liberty of replying by, in return, excom- 
municating Vitalian—a. proceeding which, of course, 
horrifies Cardinal Baronius, but which he admits that 
Maurus never repented of, though he lived more than 
twenty years afterwards, as he goes on to tell ns that upon 
his death-bed Maurus bound his clergy* never to submit 
themselves to the Bishop of Rome. Archbishop Bepa- 

■ Baron. Annuls torn. viii., p. 14 n. 38, 42. AD. 590. " Suggeri 
xbus etenun, pie dominMor, quia tempore ordinationia nostra, unus- 
quisquesacerdos in sancta sede Aquileiense cautionem scriptis emitti- 
mns studiose de fide ordinatoris nostri, nos fldem integrum Sauetaa 
Reip. servaturos; quod ipse novit Dominua, nosfideliter lotocordeet 
aervasse, et hnc usque jugiter cooservare. Si contnrbatio lata et 
compnlsio piia jussionibus vestrig remota non fnerit, si qaem de nobis 
qui nunc esse videmur defungi contingeret, nnllus plcbium nostrarnm 
ad ardinalionem Aqoileiensis £cclesiEe post hoc pateretur accedere ; 
sed quia Galliarnm Archiepiseopi vicini sunt, ad ipsorum sine dubio 
ordinationem accurrenj." 

' That he was acknowledged at Borne as Archbishop is plain, for 
his legates were received at the Council of Lateran, which was sum- 
moned against the Monotbelitea, In a.P. 649, in the time of Pope Martin 
I. The canons were subscribed by 10-i Bishops, of whom the 3 first, 
among whom were thelegates of Archbishop Maurus, were as follows : 

1. Maximna, the most holy Bishop of Aquileia. 

2. Deusdedir, the most holy Bishop ot Cagiiari in Sardinia. 

3. Mauro Ccesenate Episeopo et I>eusdedit presbytero sgeotibus 

locum Mauri Sanctisxmi JEpitcopi Ravmnatil EccUsios. 
All the rest sign as plain Bishops, and it is observable tiiat the 
Bishop of Milan is not among them.— Labbe and Coss., Con. Gen. 
torn. 6, p. 7% 77, 

* "Ipse (Mauras) sagaci et peracrl vir fngenio, mnltas cum Font. 
Max. simultates exercuit; nam concedente Constante, Ravennatem 
£ccle>iam, ab Romana, qnse Ecclesiarum omnium est caput, ita dis- 
train, at tpiscopos sibi subjectos ipse cunsecraret, a iribusuutemsua; 
ditionis Episcopis consecraretur, aequo alia ab Romano Pontifice 
confirmatio pefceretor, verum ptiliium a Caasare acciperet .... 
VitalUaus Signinus 1'ont. Max. ereatur, A.D. 652. Hie cum jam din 
nimiam Archiepiscopi Raveonatum petulantiam, Qdlo et indignation! 
habuisset, sUtim Pontlfex creams, Manrum Archiepiscopuiu Romam 
Bead Tccat.causam suain dicturuiD. Id cuui Maurus negligeret sacris 
ab Vitalisno est tatertiletu?. Sed Maurus, Dioseorum Aiexandrinum 
Antistitem, a Condlio Chalcedonensi ob id damnatum, imitatu, 
coutrario litteras ad Vitalisnum deo.it, et eidem sacris imerdixit ; uolia 
unquara sceleris conscientia, dum vixit, ab hac nefaria opinioue de- 

ductns Moriens sacerdotes su< a monuit ne se Romano 

Pontine! ur.quam subjlcerent p. 207. Sedit anoos feime 21. Obiit 
drciter a.d. £72. Cul Reparatqs succedit; a tribus subjectis sibi 
Epiacopis, Ravenna?, in Dirl Petri, more Postihcis Maxioii, Archie- 
piscopus consecralus. Byzantium ad Cooslantium IV*. CaMarera, 
profeetus est, a quo postulatis suis, qttibus petebat, dominatu Ro- 
Baani Pontiiicis Ravennaies Archiepisccpos liberari, abunde fuit 
auiafactus."— H'st Ravennat, Hteronvmo Rubeo, lib. i?., p. 203. 
Tenet. 1680. 

* Baronios Annal. torn 8. p. 505, ad an. 669. "Prodit idem auctor 
(Rubeus) ex Karennatis Kcc\£sim monumentis, a Vitaliano Papa ex- 
opmmunicamm fuis&e Maurum Epiacopum Kavenoatem, quod ab ipso 
Romam vocatus causam dicturus, adesae coutempaerit. At ilie 
tantum abfuit ut percussus anathemate resipuerit, at etiam fretus Ex- 
archi potentia, quern sibi intimum eoociiia»erat amicum, eo vesaniK 
progressus sit, ut In Viialianum eamdem anathematts seotentiam re. 
clpiocaret Ceterum quo cosplt mentis delirio 



ratus followed in the same steps, and in the year 708 pro" 
cured the Emperor's rescript to free the Church of Ra" 
venna from any subjection to the Koman See. We might 
show that the same conrage in resisting Papal encroach- 
ments was afterwards evinced by several of his successors ; 
but we think wc have shown proof enough that neither 
Milan, Aquileia, or Bavenna, or any of their dependencies, 
were for many centuries subject in any way to the juris- 
diction of the See of Borne ; but that, on the contrary, they 
sturdily resisted all attempts to subjugate them to its 
power. 

Let us now pause for a while, and reflect for a moment 
on the importance of what we have thus ineontestibly 
proved by undoubted historic facts — facts taken, be it 
observed, not from Protestant historians, but from 
Roman Catholic writers of established reputation, who, 
as devoted servants of the Church of Rome, viewed with 
horror such attempts of other sees to preserve their an- 
cient independence, and do not disguise their feelings of 
triumph at the ultimate, though tardy, subjection of 
those very churches to the Boman See. 

We ask what sort of supremacy could the See of Rome 
have enjoyed, even in Italy, during the sixth, seventh, 
and so late even as the tenth centuries, when the bishops 
of such cities as Milan, Ravenna, and Aquileia so long 
and so stoutly maintained their complete independence of 
it? when the Ambrosian Church of Milan, for two hun- 
dred years together, actually refused to hold communion 
with the Church of Rome? when an Archbishop of 
Ravenna could, with perfect impunity, excommunicate a 
Pope, and retain his see till the hour of his death, nearly 
a quarter of a century afterwards, and even, on his 
deathbed, pledge his clergy never to yield to the en- 
croachments of Borne ? and when the Bishops of Aquileia 
could, in such a solemn document of remonstrance as 
we have quoted, boldly inform the Emperor that they 
would rather resort to the Bishops ot France for ordina- 
tion than accept it from .Rome ? 

We should really like to be informed how Cardinal 
Wiseman or Father Newman would have their followers 
deal with such stubborn proofs that the boasted universal 
supremacy of Rome was unknown in those days. Are de- 
vout Romanists to refuse credence to their own ecclesias- 
tical historians,, or simply, without disputing, to shut their 
eyes to, admitted facts, and ignore what they cannot 
answer, as they so often have done before with respect to 
awkward facts and embarrassing arguments brought 
forward in our pages ? 

It may possibly be the best policy of sucti leaders to 
affect not to observe the progress of enlightenment going 
on among their nominal adherents, and to abstain alto- 
gether from any attempt to reply, where tbey feel it to be 
impossible to reply successfully, or even in such a way as to 
avoid a disgraceful defeat. But we warn them that they 
must sooner or later pay the penalty of defeat, where they 
have not courage to defend the assumptions of their 
Church. We do not write this in any boastful temper 
or spirit of premature triumph; but believing earaestly 
that we have truth on our side, and knowing onr own 
earnest sincerity and anxious desire to get at solid and 
real truth, while toiling on from year to year at the ori- 
ginal fountains of ecclesiastical knowledge, and boldly 
publishing to the world the exact places where others 
may with ease verify for themselves everything we assert 
or rely on, we cannot suppress an occasional smile at the 
forced silence of our long-suffering opponents, and treat 
that silence as, what it really is, the profoundett homge 
they could offer to the cause of truth. 

When we proceed, as we hope to do in our next number, 
to consider the case of other Churches, we think our readers 
will agree with us that iEneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope 
Pius II., was not far astray when he candidly admits that 
" before the time of the Nicene Council, at least (he might, 
indeed, have added, to a much later period), very little 
regard was had to the Church of Rome." w 



HOW LARRY O'DONOVAN SPENT THE LORD'S 
DAY ; OR, HOW MANY THING'S MAY HE DONE 
ON SUNDAY WITHOUT MORTAL SIN. 

Larry O'Donovan was a smart, lively young man, who 
lived near the town of Ballydowney. The possession of a 
small farm, on which he worked, enabled him to support 
an aged mother, and brother, and sister. Like many 
another man, he complained that the times were bad, and it 
was hard to find money for every call ; and when he pro- 
vided food for his family there was not much remaining 
wherewith he could buy clothes. He observed to his 
sorrow that his coat was becoming more shabby and 
ragged every week, so that at last he was ashamed to face 
the flock, and he had to remain at home whilst others 
were at mass. What could he do ; men of his small means 
seldom have much money during the summer months, and 
no one would give him a coat without cash. 

One Saturday evening, in September, he waspassiDg the 



Maurus perseterans, nee mutans -Elhlops pellem mam, ad Hnem 
vitse perductus, contestatus est omnes Ravennatls Ecclesiss clericos, 

ne uttquam subjlcerent se Romano Pontine! Porro in 

locum Mauri subrogatas est Reparatns, qui et Ipse refractarlus la- 
boravit perflcere per ImperatorU rescriptum, ne subjaoeret ecclesia 
ilia Romanaa." 

w Martino Mayer, S.P.D. " Quemndmodum factum esse videnvas 
ante concilium Micsenum, dum sibi quisque vivebat, et ad Romauam 
Ecclesiam parvus habebatur respectus."— Bpiat. 288, p. 802. Opera. 
&B. Sylv. Basil, 1571. 



cloth shop of his neighbour, John Carty, and he saw in- 
side the door a nice new coat, which he looked at with ad- 
miring if not with covetous eyes. But, alas, a notice was 
posted up in the shop, " No Credit Given.'' He pressed 
his neighbour to let him have the coat ; " I'll pay yon 
surely the first oats I sell." " No cash, no coat," said the 
stiff shopkeeper. " If you have not money, maybe yon 
have value. Did I not see you with some nice early po- 
tatoes. Give me 30 stone of the roois, and the coat shall 
be yours." "Done," said Larry; " but sure it is too lata 
to put a spade in them now, and I want a coat to go to 
early mass to-morrow." "No potatoes, no coat," said 
John Carty. 

A bright thought struck Larry, and with great glee he 
rubbed his hands together, and exclaimed, " I'll manage 
it all." 

Early in the morning he called up his brother and sister, 
and told them to bring a couple of spades, and some sacks 
to the field. "What humour has taken you now?" said 
Mary. " Don't you remember it is Sunday morning, and 
sure the field is close to the road, and there's never a 
Christian passing the way but will wonder at our working 
on this holy day." " Give none of your cheek," says Larry; 
" do what you are bid." So they went out and began to 
work. 

After a little time, James Jones, the Scripture-reader, 
passed along the road. " Good morrow, Larry." " Good 
morrow kindly." " I am sorry to see you at that work ; 
for I thought you bad some little respect for the command- 
ments of God, who hath taught us to keep holy the Sabbath 
day." " I am doing no great harm," says Larry; "but 
your religion and mine differ, and I am only doing what 
the clergy allow." " And do they let you dig potatoes for 
sale ; won't the priest be angry when you tell him this in 
your confession." '• I'll never confess it at all, for it is no 
mortal sin." Whereupon he pulled out of his pocket a 
little book called, " What Every Christian must Know and 
Do," by the Rev. J. Furniss, a Redemptorist Father, and 
approved of by Archbishop Cullen. " See here, on the 
third commandment he says, ' It is a mortal sin to work 
for about 2 hours or 2 J hours on Sunday.' I'll be done all 
my work here," said Larry, " in IJ hours, and that won't 
make a mortal sin." 

Before two hours was over he had carried the potatoes Jo 
John Carty, and got possession of his new coat. 

The week before all this had happened Larry had been 
at confession, and as his reverence was by no means 
pleased with him, he told him he must read the Penitential 
Psalms three times over as a penance. 

Larry cleaned 'himself, put on the new coat, and got 
ready for mass. He took with him bis "Path to Paradise." 
" I'll kill two birds with one stone. I'll get the benefit of 
the mass, and I'll perform my penance all at one time." 
After he reached the chapel he made his bow before the 
crucifix, and the priest commenced the mass, and Larry 
began at the seven Penitential Psalms. Those poor mis- 
guided creatures, the Protestants, think that if they are to 
get any good from their church service they must attend 
to the prayers, and join in them, and say Amen, but 
Larry's little book, " What Every Christian must Know 
and Do," told him it was not necessary, and that whilst the 
priest is saying mass a man may read his " Penance" or say 
the beads. — See p. 21, Commandment iii. 

Larry was a good scholar, and by the time the priest had 
finished the mass he had read the seven Psalms three times. 
" My business is done," said Larry, as he walked out of 
the chapel, " and my penance is performed." 

He was a smart fellow in other ways, and had no small 
taste for music, and he had spent last winter's evenings in 
learning to play the flute, which he hoped to turn to some) 
account. 

The neighbours were very fond of dancing, and many a 
lively tune could Larry play. When the second mass was 
over, he called on Jack Stack, who bad a good sized clean 
kitchen at the end of the town. " Jack, will you let ma 
play a little here, for the boys and girls to dance, and I 
will give you every fourth penny I make." " That I will," 
says Jack ; and before long the youngsters came in, and 
for a couple of hours they kept it up, and each gave two or 
three pence, and Larry found he had made four shillings- 
Still here no barm was done, for Mr. Furniss and Paul 
Cullen taught him that it is " not a servile work to play 
music on Sunday," and " if a person does on Sunday what 
is not a servile work, it is no harm to be paid for it." — p. 
20, 21. 

Larrv had now his money in his pocket, and who was 
better entitled to a bit of meat for dinner than he, after all 
his hard work at the potatoes and the flute. 

He called at Patt Sheahan's to see what he had in his 
stall. Patt was, like himself, an obedient Roman, and 
would not dispose of a pound of meat only the bishop had 
said it was no harm to sell on Sunday, and Mr. Furniss 
had taught Larry it was no harm to buy on Sunday, if there 
be any custom permitted by the bishop. — p. 20. 

The bargain was soon made, and Larry carried home 
the mutton to his mother, and in a short time the chops 
were smoking hot before him, and he enjoyed his dinner 
heartily. 

His labours, however, had not ended. Ashe was sitting 
outside the door enjoying the pleasant afternoon, his land- 
lord, Mr. Jerry O'Connell, called on him and offered bim 
a couple of shillings if he would run over to Mr. Fitzgerald, 
the attorney, who lived at Tullagh, and ask him to pome to 



